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rather than take any more money from him. Upon which 
he called to him the Lord Barry, the Lord Roch, his son 
Mr. Walter Raleigh, Captain Whitney, and several others 
who dined there, and taking his son by the hand, told 
him and the other gentlemen, how that the Earl had kept 
a continual open house for three weeks, to entertain him 
and all his company ; that he had supplied his ships with 
several kinds of provisions, and with £350 in ready mo- 
ney, and had given money to most of the captains of his 
fleet, and that the Earl would now press <£100 more upon 
him, which he did not want; and addressing himself to 
his son, said — Wat, you see how nobly my Lord Boyle 
hath entertained me and my friends, and, therefore, I 
charge you, upon my blessing, if it please God that you 
outlive me and return, that you never question the Lord 
Boyle for anything that I have sold him ; for if he had 
not bought my Irish land, it would have fallen to the 
Crown, and then one Scot or other would have begged 
it, from whom neither I nor mine should have anything 
for it, nor such courtesies as now I have received. And 
thereupon the Earl accompanied him to the boat, where, 
at taking leave, Sir Walter repeated all the Earl's civilities. 
And this, says Lord Cork, was the last time I ever saw 
him." 

For the gratification of our 
readers, we give a fac simile 
of Sir Walter's autograph, and 
a wood-cut of an impression 
of his private seal, copied 
from Mr. Tytler's able and 
interesting work. Why is it 
that moderns spell Sir Wal- 
ter's surname, Raleigh, while 
he himself and his coteinpo- 
raries write it almost invaria- 
bly Ralegh, omitting the i? 

cm 




ON THE DUTY OF SELF EXERTION— No. II. 

- .^ (for the dubun penny journal.) 
"""" ^ ADVICE ON RURAL ECONOMY. 

Catty's husband was, in his way, as improvident and as 
ignorant as his wife ; though he had an acre of land at- 
tached to his cabin — and in the neighbourhood of a large 
town, where there is always a considerable demand for 
garden produce, and whence he could obtain excellent 
manure for the mere labour of collecting it, — Tim had 
rarely half enough of potatoes for the consumption of his 
family, and never thought of raising market vegetables. 

It was true, that about a rood of the ground in front of 
his house was unproductive : being uninclosed, it had 
become a kind of common, as hard as the high road ; and 
from natural as well as artificial causes, possessed little or 
no soil on the surface. I have always taken an interest in 
Tim's welfare^from his having been many years a labourer 
(with his children occasionally) on my own farm, and 
from his negative goodness of character — for he never did 
any harm — while, to say the truth, he could never be ac- 
cused of doing any good either for himself or his family. 
Even in the management of his little potatoe-garden, he 
was most ignorant and unthrifty ; instead of planting po- 
tatoes of an early kind in February, which he could have 
sold by the pound in June at a high price, he invariably 
postponed the operation of planting until May, and conse- 
quently derived no advantage from the earliness of his 
crop — then, when they were fit for digging, and at the 
very cheapest season of the year, whenever Catty or he 
wanted the ready money to buy an ounce of tobacco, or a 
herring, or a quarter of soap, or indeed any other article 
in the housekeeping way, a few stones of the potatoes w r ere 
taken to the market, in the ungrounded expectation that 
ki the ensuing Spring (a season in which potatoes bear the 



highest price), some piece of good luck might enable this 
silly couple to replace the store, and provide for their 
passing wants : sure, God is good, was Tim's consoling 
maxim as well as Catty's, and " it's time enough to be 
thinking aoout such things when they're wanted, and may 
be, they'll be (contrary to all experience), cheap next 
Spring." They expected that what never before happened 
to them, might occur in the ensuing season, and to serve a 
temporary purpose, committed the most imprudent acts. 

I determined to take Tim and Catty into training, and 
to make them comfortable in spite of themselves. 

First, I prevailed on Tim to occupy some of the hours 
of broken days, with the aid of two fine boys, (who were 
lying in the sun, under a hedge, perfectly idle, the first day 
of my calling on their father,) in loosening with a pick-axe, 
the hard ground in front of his house, and afterwards en- 
closing it with a dry stone wall, neatly topped with green 
sods. The boys and he then dug, and even trenched, this 
bit of land — and the former, who were by this time sur- 
prized at the successful progress of their own labours, 
covered it with a thick coat of road scrapings and other 
soil, which they abstracted (without doing injury to any 
one) from contiguous spots. I lent them a donkey to draw' 
manure, which they obtained in the neighbouring town- 
distant about a mile — for the mere trouble of sweeping a 
dirty lane. A few pence supplied them with good York 
cabbages — which flourished upon what had been so re- 
cently little better than part of a hard road. Tim was 
amazed — and so was Catty, who had no other objection 
to the improvement, than the confinement of the pig in the 
rere of the house, instead of his uncontrolled liberty of 
ingress and egress, to and from the front door. There 
was profitable occupation struck out for the young chaps, 
who were quite delighted at their employment — partly, 
perhaps, because I had promised a pair of breeches to each 
of them, on the appearance of the cabbages in the market. 

But this was only the commencement of Tim's changes : 
The potatoe-field from having been, year after year, planted 
with the same crop, insufficiently manured, and badly dug, 
had become actually tired of giving potatoes ; It was es- 
sentially necessary to vary the crop. More cabbages were 
accordingly planted in it — well manured from the town as 
before — and a portion of it sown with vetches, w r ith a 
seedling bed of Swedish turnips and mangel wurzel. Tim, 
I believe, thought that the potatoes would have done just 
as well or better ; and his neighbours I am sure agreed 
with him in opinion ; — however, " God is good," said 
Catty, '• and perhaps no great loss will come of it after all, 
especially if Mr. Doyle advances the price of the little 
cow." 

When the vetches were fit to cut, I did give £5 in ad- 
vance to Tim for the purchase of a Kerry cow, on the 
express stipulation that she was to be confined in a shed, 
littered down by the boys with weeds and dry rubbish, (to 
create manure without travelling to town for it,) and 
merely led out on the road- side for air and exercise twice 
a day. Catty was in extacies at having a cow of her own 
■ — her husband's and son's labour, on my land, was clearing 
the price of her ; and for the ready-penny, a roll of fresh 
butter was taken to the market, and the supplies of milk 
sold to the neighbours. The pig was thriving better than 
ever, from the rinsing of the milk vessels, and sometimes 
a pint of buttermilk in addition to his potatoe skins ; and 
the whole family, especially the twins, seemed to be the 
better and the happier for this little cow. 

" But what will we do for the winter," said Tim, "when 
the vetches and cabbages will be all gone, and no grass to * 
be had — and no hay neither." When the vetches were 
cut away and eaten, the mangel wurzel and turnip plants 
were ready for putting out ; the ground was prepared in 
drills according to my directions, and well supplied with 
dung from the coiu-house, and pig-sty. I shewed the boys 
how to put in the plants, so that a failure was not to be 
apprehended ; and these valuable roots, with some fresh 
oaten straw, or a little hay in the winter, supplied the cow, 
which continued to give m\\k galore — her size considered 
— to this family, which I hope and believe will not long 
be a poor one. They begin to find that by a judicious 
mode of successive cropping, their field, which is always 
occupied with some valuable production, is yielding four 
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times as much profit as under the former system of gross 
mismanagement — of extravagant waste. But, as the Edi- 
tors of this Journal, who are so good as to insert my 
little bits of advice and stories, free of any expense to me, 
for which I return them thanks, have positively prohibited 
me from bothering them or you with more than one page 
at a time ; I must for the present take leave of Tim and 
Catty, and conclude with a general hint or two on the sub- 
ject of transplanting mangel wurzel and turnips. 

An opinion prevails against transplanting mangel wor- 
zel and any other turnips ^than Swedes ; it is considered 
that they should be raised in the drills in which they are 
to stand, without removing them from one spot to another. 
I believe that the usual causes of failure in transplanting*, 
arise, first, from not putting rotten and juicy dung under 
the plants, (especially those of the mangel worzel) ; and 
secondly, before they have obtained a sufficient degree of 
growth. 

It is of great consequence to have these plants to occupy 
the ground from which vetches or early cabbages have been 
taken ; and even if they do not flourish as well as if sown 



in the ordinary and most approred way — on the spot where 
they are to remain — the advantage of having two crops in- 
stead of one may counterbalance the deficiency. On a 
great scale this system would not be advisable. I should 
prefer trusting in this case, to sowing on the first of May, 
and thinning out the plants ; I have known, on a plot of 
half an Irish acre, five cows to be kept principally on 
the leaves, from the end of July to November ; and on 
the roots, with oaten straw, from that until May, besides a 
considerable refuse for pigs. 

Where the soil is suited to it, lucerne should be cultivated 
in preference to any other leguminous food for the summer 
feeding of cows ; a rood will yield a great deal of food ; 
it may be mown four times (certainly three) during the 
season, and a top dressing of ashes over the ground after 
the first or second cutting, with occasional weeding, and 
removal of all intruding grasses, will preserve it in perpe- 
tual productiveness. A small holder should have one 
fourth of his field under lucerne or clover, if it were only to 
supply manure for the other three parts. 

Martin Doyle. 
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The Old Church and Monastery of Banagher, County of Londonderry. 



THE OLD CHURCH OF BANAGHER, 

COUNTY OF LONDONDERRY. 

The prefixed illustration represents a fine and charac- 
teristic specimen of one of the most ancient churches and 
monasteries to be found in the northern portions of our 
island— the church and monastery of Banagher, situated 
near the Faughan (Foch-midne) river in the ancient district, 
,Kianaghta or Obiacht~y-Chatan, O'Calmn's country, in 
the county of Londonderry. Of these most interesting 
remains, the following account is given by the Rev. Mr. 
Sampson, the learned and able author of the Londonderry 
Survey : — 

" After all my own researches I cannot authenticate 



the history of one of our finest specimens 6f sacred archi- 
tecture. It is the old church of Banagher. This is built 
of cut freestone, in a good and even an elegant style. 
Some modern characters, engraved on the west door, 
mention the foundation of the church as having been in 
474, or thereabouts -, but this is not likely. Beside it stands 
the monastery, the only one in the county which still re- 
mains. It is entire, except the roof. The door is several 
feet from the ground, and the building nearly square ; it 
appears that the stairs have been built of stone. The 
tradition is, that O'Heney, a saint, was the founder, and 
that he used to show himself occasionally from this ele- 
vated threshold. 

" The tomb of this saint is in the church-yard. It is 



